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THE GREEK ISLANDS. No. IV. 
Cuios, or Scio. 1. 


Tue island of Scio, or Chios, as it was anciently 
named, and Chio, as it is still called by the Greeks 
and others in the Levant, is situated upon the western 
coast of Asia Minor, or Natolia, about midway 
between its northern and southern extremities, and 
exactly opposite to that large projection, which, 
jutting out from the main-land, and then turning to 
the north, forms the southern and western boundary 
of the extensive opening called the Gulf of ®myrna. 
It is one of the most considerable of the islands in 
the Aigean, being upwards of thirty miles in length, 
and from twelve to eighteen in breadth; its form is 
pretty regular, somewhat of an oblong narrowed to 
a point at the southern end. The general direction 
of its length is from north to south, the same as that 
of the opposite coast; the channel between them, 
which bears the name of the strait of Scio, is of a 
breadth varying from six to twenty miles, and is 
sprinkled, especially at the two entrances, with small 
islands, some of them mere rocks. 

In the history of the ancient world, Chios occupies 
a place of some importance. The city of that name, 
which was the capital of the island, derived its origin 
from one of those colonies of Ionian Greeks, which 
emigrated from the parent-country about 1100 or 
1200 years before the Christian era, and established 
themselves on the western coast of Asia Minor, as 
well as in one or two of the adjacent islands. The 
advantages of its insular situation, enabled it to pre- 
serve its independence after the kindred cities upon 
the continent had been compelled to acknowledge the 
dominion of the Lydian and Persian monarchs; and 
when the Ionians revolted against the yoke of Darius, 
about 500 s.c., Chios furnished a hundred vessels 
for the combined fleet, a larger number than was 
contributed by any other of the confederates. The 
result of this struggle, however, was unfavourable to 
the Greeks; and the Persians, becoming possessed 
of a naval force, took possession of Chios, a very 
few years afterwards. In the year 86 B.c., the island 
was captured and treated with severity by Mithridates, 
the ruler of the Asiatic kingdom of Pontus; two 
years afterwards it was restored to freedom by Sylla, 
and placed among the number of the allies of Rome. 
Perhaps the most remarkable circumstance connected 
with the ancient history of Chios, is its claim ta be 
considered as the birth-place of Homer, a claim, as 
our readers will recollect, which is disputed by no 
less than six rivals. There still exists on the coast 
of the island, a rocky ruin, to which tradition assigns 
the name of “ Homer's school,” but which the re- 
searches of the learned have declared to be the 
remains of an ancient temple of Juno, 

Upon the partition of the Roman empire, Scio fell, 
of course, within the eastern division, and it remained 
peaceably subject to the Greek rule, until the reign 
of Manuel Comnenus, who filled the throne from 
1143 to 1180. His dispute with the Venetians fur- 
nished them with a pretext for seizing the island; it 
was recovered by the emperor Michael Palzologus 
about a century afterwards, and bestowed upon the 
Genoese, in return for the assistance rendered by 
that powerful people in expelling the French and 
Venetians from the Greek empire, after their memo- 
rable capture of Constantinople in the year 1203. 
Under the rule of its new masters, it enjoyed a free 
and happy government for the space of two centuries ; 
but when the power of the Turks became predomi- 
nant in that quarter, it sacrificed its independence, 
and purchased a precarious safety by submitting to 
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the imposition of an annual tribute. Some irregu- 
larities in the payment, added to other causes of dis- 
satisfaction, excited the fury of the Turks, and their 
Sultan took possession of Chios jn the year 1566. 
The Florentines made an unavailing attempt to rescue 
it from the yoke of the infidels in 1595; and one 
hundred years afterwards the Venetians, with better: 
success, achieved a temporary conquest of the 
island. But in the following year (1695), the domi- 
nion of the Turks was re-established, and ever since, 
Chios has remained subject to their authority. 

Every traveller who has visited Scio, has spoken 
of its natural beauties in terms of enthusiasm. 
The Italians used familiarly to call‘it “ the Flower of 
the Levant;” and the justice of the appellation 
was universally acknowledged. The Dutch doctor, 
Oliver Dapper, who wrote in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, calls it “the most agreeable 
and most charming abode in all Turkey, as much on 
account of the fine air we may breathe in it, the 
delightful country-houses which are to be there seen, 
and the beautiful pleasure-gardens with which it is 
adorned, as on account of the affability, courtesy, 
and civility of its Greek inhabitants towards all 
strangers who visit it.’ More than a century after- 
wards, his countrymen, Egmont and Heyden, pro- 
nounced it to be the richest, pleasantest, most fertile 
and populous island in the Archipelago, and one 
which might therefore be justly considered as the 
Paradise of the Greeks. 

In sailing up the Algean, on the voyage to Con- 
stantinople, the traveller generally obtains a view of 
Scio, either in passing through the strait between its 
eastern coast and the continent of Asia, or else in 
keeping a more direct course through the middle of 
the sea, and running along its shores at the opposite 
side. In the latter case, when he reaches the northern 
extremity of those shores, he beholds on his left the 
little island of Psara, or Ipsara, which lies at a dis- 
tance of about ten miles off the north-western corner 
of Scio. The “ Flower of the Levant’ itself, seen in 
this direction, offers few attractions to his eye; he is 
gazing, as it were, upon the back of the island, where 
nothing meets the view but lofty mountains, descend- 
ing precipitously to the sea with scarce a span between 
their feet and the water’s edge, black rocks and 
voleano-like peaks, broad masses of burnt scoria-like 
matter, intermixed with thick patches of underwood 
and shrubs, all resting in silent desolation. 

It is on the opposite side, where the mountains are 
removed some distance from the shore, that the island 
appears in all its loveliness; indeed, the scenery 
which meets the traveller's eye as he sails through 
the Strait of Scio, is pronounced to be, perhaps, un- 
equalled by anything in the Archipelago, not only 
from the grandeur, height, and magnitude of the 
gigantic masses presented on the Asiatic coast, but 
from the extreme richness and fertility of the island 
itself, filled with flowery luxuriants and odoriferous 
plants, and presenting a magnificent slope covered 
with gardens from the water’sedge. Trees producing 
the finest fruits in the greatest profusion, the citron, 
the orange, the lemon, the olive, the mulberry, the 
pomegranate, and the Lentiscus, or mastic-tree, are 
seen forming extensive groves of inexpressible beauty 
and richness, in the midst of which the town appears. 
Dr. Clarke, who passed through the strait from 
north to south, in making the voyage from Constan- 
tinople to Egypt, has described with his usual graphic 
power the appearance which the island presented in 
that direction towards the close of the last century. 
The Asiatic coast was first beheld, and the chief 
characteristic of its scenery was stupendous grandeur ; 
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“as we advanced, however,” he says, “ and drew 
near to Chios, the gorgeous picture presented by that 
beautiful island drew all our attention, and engrossed 
it from daylight until noon. It is the Paradise of 
Modern Greece; more productive than any other 
island; and yielding to none in grandeur. We passed 
close beneath the town, sailing pleasantly along its 
vineyards and plantations, and inhaling spicy odours 
wafted from cliffs and groves. The houses being all 
white, with flat roofs, presented a lively contrast to 
the evergreens which overshadowed them; seeming 
like little palaces in the midst of bowers of citron, 
lime, olive, and pomegranate-trees.” 

The town of Scio, which is situated in about the 
middle of the eastern coast, was built by the Genoese ; 
and travellers have been used to remark the striking 
contrast which it offers in the solidity of its con- 
struction to the capitals of other Greek islands, Cos 
for example. Tournefort, who travelled at the be- 
ginning of the last century, speaks of it as a large 
and delightful town, the best-built, indeed, in the 
Levant: “the houses,” he says, “ are beautiful and 
commodious, the roof terminates in timber-work 
covered with either flat or ridge tiles: the terraces 
are well cemented, and it is plain the Sciotes have 
retained the Genoese way of building, that Italian 
people having embellished all towns of the East 
where they once settled. To conclude,” he adds, 
“ after we had spent a twelvemonth in the Archipelago, 
and saw nothing but mud-houses, the town of Scio 
looked like a jewel, though not very lightsome, and 
paved with fiint-stones.” This pre-eminence has 
been equally remarked by subsequent visiters; the 
Rev. Mr. Jowett, who travelled in 1818, speaks of 
this town as being far superior to anything he had 
seen “in these parts, out of Malta;” he notices the 
spacious and lofty architecture of the houses, the 
well-wrought stone which composed their materials, 
and what was decidedly the most wonderful for a 
Turkish town, the tolerable degree of cleanliness 
which prevailed in the streets. ‘I felt at once,” he 
adds, alluding to his previous visits to other islands, 
“that I was in a place of a new character.” 

The port is defended by an ancient mole of admi- 
rable construction, on which stand a light-house and 
a large fort, which is apparently of Italian origin. 
Not far from the water-side is the open square repre- 
sented in our engraving. 

Although Scio is in a considerable degree rocky, 
the extensive slope which is presented by the eastern 
face of the mountains, and the spacious plain which 
stretches from their feet to the sea, afford a large 
surface of extremely rich soil. According to Mr. 
Turner, this extraordinary fertility must be attributed 
in part to the enormous size and height of the 
mountains, which, besides increasing the heat, and 
keeping the land well watered, must be constantly 
enriching it with fresh contributions of earth. The 
produce of the island has always consisted chiefly in 
the fruits which we have enumerated; these being 
exported in large quantities, while the corn and 
cattle necessary for the consumption of the inhabit- 
ants were derived from the opposite continent. The 
ancient Chios was celebrated for the excellence of its 
wine throughout the whole of the Roman world; in 
this respect indeed it contended for the palm of pre- 
eminence with the islands of Thasos and Lesbos. 
There is extant a fragment of a Greek writer, which 
extols the “ Saprian wine,’ as emitting the odour of 
violets, hyacinths, and roses, and as filling a house 
with the perfume of nectar and ambrosia, when first 
broached ; “ this,” says Dr. Henderson, “ was pro- 
bably Chian wine matured by long age.” Its common 
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character was that of a luscious sweet wine,— 
not white in the proper acceptation of the term, but 
rather of a straw, or amber colour, according to the 
greater or less age which it had attained. The grapes 
from which it was made were generally of the muscat 
sort, and they imparted to the liquor a grateful per- 
fume, a quality on which the Greeks placed a due 
value. The best Chian wine was the produce of 
vines which grew at the back of the island, upon the 
craggy heights of Ariusium, near its north-western 
shores: the geographer, Strabo, extols it as the best 
of all the Greek wines. There were no less than 
three several kinds of it; each seems to have been 
excellent in its way, and is frequently alluded to by 
the ancient writers in terms of the highest com- 
mendation. To the present day the island has pre- 
served its reputation in this respect. Mr. Turner 
speaks of the wine of Scio as “ superior to most 
other Greek wines in modern times,” though, of 
course, like the rest of them, it is not so agreeable to 
modern taste as the produce of the more carefully 
cultivated vines of other countries. 

The most remarkable product, however, of Scio, is 
the resinous substance which is known by the name 
of mastic ; it is the produce of the Pistacia lentiscus, 
a tree which is a native of the Levant generally, but 
is here particularly abundant. It is obtained by 
making transverse incisions in the trunk and branches, 
from which the mastic slowly ‘exudes. The virtues 
of this substance are trifling ; it is nearly inodorous 
except when heated, and it then gives out an agree- 
able scent ; but the Turkish ladies prize it highly for 
their teeth, and the gentlemen are fond of chewing 
it, although it is almost destitute of taste. About 
fifteen hundred weight have been usually exported in 
the year, principally to Constantinople, in the shape 
of tribute to the Sultan, for the supply of his house- 
hold. “ The sale of a single ounce of this substance,” 
says Dr. Clarke, speaking of the regulations which 
existed when he visited the island, “ before the Grand 
Seignior's tributary portion of it has been collected, 
is punished with death. This the Cady receives 
annually with great pomp, attended by music and 
other demonstrations of:joy.” It is to the possession 
of its lentiscus-trees that we are chiefly to attribute 
that very mild, and comparatively free, government, 
which modern travellers have noticed as conducing so 
largely to the happiness and prosperity of Scio; for 
as mastic was indispensable to the ladies of the 
Sultan’s household, the island which produced it in 
such abundance, became naturally an object of their 
care, and, accordingly, a particular authority over it 
was vested in one of the Sultanas (that is to say, a 
sister, cousin, or aunt, of the reigning monarch,) by 
whom it was always treated as, to a certain extent, 
her own peculiar domain. 

According to Dr, Clarke, there were forty-two vil- 
lages in Scio near the beginning of the present century ; 
in 1818, Mr. Jowett made the number sixty-two. The 
latter gentleman estimated the whole population of 
the island, in the same year, at 130,000 persons, and 
of this number scarcely 2000 were Turks. The happy 
condition of the Greek inhabitants, and their courtesy 
to strangers, were always remarked. Chandler, who 
visited the island in 1764, was quite delighted with 
his reception, and the scene which he witnessed. He 
notices the beauty of the women, their gay dress, 
their frankness and cheerfulness ; they were sitting 
at the doors of their elegant houses, knitting and 
spinning, and, as the traveller passed, they cour- 
teously saluted him. “The country,” he says, “ is 
diligently cultivated, and rewards the husbandman 
by its rich produce. The slopes of the mountains 
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are clothed with vines. The groves of lemon, orange, 
and citron trees, regularly planted, at once perfume 
the air with the odour of their blossoms, and delight 
the eye with their golden fruits. Myrtles and jas- 
mines are interspersed with olive and palm trees and 
cypresses. Amid these the tall minarets rise, and 
white houses glitter, dazzling the beholder.” Half a 
century afterwards Mr. Walpole noticed “ that liveli- 
ness and gaiety of temper which characterise the 
Sciotes,’ and attributed it to the influence of the 
fine climate of the island, and the mildness of the 
Turkish government upon their naturally cheerful 
disposition ; he mentions too, a proverb upon the 
subject, “ that it was easier to find a green horse 
than a sober-minded Sciot.’ The dress of the 
Greek women of Scio has been always noticed by 
travellers ; it differs considerably from the ordinary 
female costume of the Augean, and has remained 
unchanged for centuries. Mr. Macfarlane declares 
it to be a downright deformity, and the remark of 
Mr. Turner is, that never did woman so completely 
succeed in disfiguring her shape, and making herself 
frightful. 

The progress of education was very rapid in this 
favoured isle ; indeed, the physical advantages which 
it enjoyed, were not more remarkable than its intel- 
lectual pre-eminence, throughout the Greek portion of 
the Levant. The circumstances which the Rev. Mr. 
Jowett mentions, in connexion with the state of educa- 
tion, could hardly fail to leave a very pleasing impres- 
sion upon the mind of anyreader. The principal school, 
we should rather call it a college, afforded instruction 
in religious and general knowledge to several hundred 
of the Greek youth; the number of masters was 
fourteen, and among them were a Professor of Divi- 
nity, one of Ancient Greek Literature, one of Che- 
mistry, and one of Mathematics. The establishment 
was wholly unconnected with the government, being 
supported by the voluntary contributions of the 
Sciote merchants; and it is creditable to the cha- 
racter of those individuals, that it was held a point 
of honour among them, never to omit furnishing 
their contributions, even when absent from their 
native island. Mr. Jowett attended several of the 
lectures delivered at the college, and expresses him- 
self much pleased with what he saw and heard. He 
tells us also, that, at the time of his visit, there existed 
a Greek newspaper in Scio, the editor of which pos- 
sessed an acquaintance with the English language. 
“ Till I knew this,” he adds, “ I was surprised to 
find the Greeks so conversant with our system of 
education, the Bible Society, the expedition to the 
North Pole ;—one of these gazettes I have seen 
wholly occupied by an abstract of the last report of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society.” 

Such then was the picture which Scio presented, 
even within so short a period as fourteen years ago ; 
and what with its palaces, its country-houses, its 
gardens, its college and schools, and the general 
aspect of prosperity which it wore, this beautiful 
little domain offered so striking a contrast to the 
other islands of the Archipelago, that travellers could 
hardly be persuaded of its being under the same 
dominion with them. But in the year 1821 the 
Greek revolution broke out, and in April, 1822, Scio 
was reduced to the condition of a desolate wilderness ; 
how the change was effected, and to what extent the 
island has recovered from its effects, we shall describe 
in a future paper. 





Love is better than fear, gentleness than beating, to bring 
up a child rightly in learning. I do assure you there is no 
such whetstone to sharpen a good wit, and encourage a 
will to learning, as is praise——Roger Ascuam. 
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POPULAR ERRORS. No. II. 
ERrRorsS IN NATURAL HisTory. 





THERE is a small plant, called the Mandrake, Atropa 
mandragora, which has a very curi- 
ously forked root; this plant was 
formerly looked on with dread, and 
the pulling of it up was said to 
be attended with great danger ; 
the person who gathered it was to 
stand to the windward, and after 
drawing three circles round it with 
a naked sword was to dig it up, 
with his face looking to the west. 
It was also popularly believed, that, 
when plucked up by the roots, 
violent shrieks were heard. Many 
tricks were resorted to, to render 
it something like the figure of a 
man; it was then looked on as a 
kind of talisman, securing luck to 
the owner. The victories of the 
celebrated Maid of Orleans over 
the English, have been attributed 
to the possession of a Mandrake 
root. This superstition is too ridi- 
culous to need refutation. 

“ Stones grow.”—Stones do not grow; it is only 
animals and vegetables that can be said to grow. The 
great distinction between the mineral kingdom and 
the vegetable and animal is, that the objects which it 
contains cannot, when once formed, increase in size, 
by the agency of any prii.ciple contained within them- 
selves; fresh depositions may take place, and, there- 
fore, where stone was not formerly, it may be found 
at the present day; but this is not growth. As well 
might it be said that shillings grow, when, by the 
addition of others, their number is increased. 

“The Bear licks its young into shape.”—Bears are 
born as perfect in form as the young of any other 
animal. It is to be remembered, that a bear, even in 
the prime of life, is not a very graceful creature. 

“There is an animal called a Salamander, pos- 
sessing the power of living in fire, and produced in a 
furnace, which has been kept seven years unquenched.” 
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There is a litt.e inoffensive lizard, called a salamander, 
which has been described at p. 112, Vol. VIT., Saturday 
Magazine ; and this is the only foundation for this error. 

The Death-Watch, whose ticking has alarmed so 
many, is a small harmless beetle which lives in walls, 





Magnified View of Death-Watch Beetle. 


and not being endowed with the power of uttering 
sounds, announces its situation to its mate by its 
noisy taps. It natural size is —— 

“ Bodies float as soon as the gall breaks.’—The 
cause of a body rising in the water is not from the 
breaking of the gall, but in consequence of the body 
becoming lighter than water, from the generation of: 
air as putrefaction proceeds; and a body will, there- 
fore, float sooner in warm than in cold weather. 

The Pelican feeding its young with its own blood, 
is often noticed as an instance of parental affection : 
this is a fable, but probably arose from a casual sight 
of the White Pelican, when on its nest, the beautiful 
crimson tip of its bill, pressed against its delicately 
white breast, appearing like a spot of blood. 

«Man has one rib less on each side than woman.” 
—It is singular how this false idea should, for so great 
a length of time, have held possession of the mind of 
many. Both man and woman have on each side 
twelve ribs; seven true, which are fixed to the breast- 
bone as well as to the back-bone, and five false ribs, 
which are merely fixed to the back. 

Many people have a dreadful idea of the effect of 
an earwig getting into the ear, and by penetrating 
the brain causing madness; this notion is founded 
on a want of knowledge of the construction of the 
ear. If one of these insects should by chance get 
into the ear, it would no doubt be an unpleasant 
inmate, but the membranum tympani, the drum- 
head of the ear, would effectually prevent the pro- 
gress of the insect, and the unwelcome visiter could 
be either killed, or dislodged with ease by means of a 
few drops of oil. There is another error with respect 
to the earwig, namely, that it is without wings; this 
is not the case; it has a very delicate pair of wings, 
curiously folded up under its short wing-cases. 

The forked tongue of the viper is sometimes looked 
upon as a deadly instrument, but this is an error ; 
the venom of the reptile resides in its poison-tooth ; 
it is the only venomous animal in England. 

The heart is said to be om the left side; this, 
strictly speaking, is not true; it is as nearly as pos- 
sible in the middle of the chest; and if a line was 
drawn down the centre of the breast-bone, to divide 
the heart into two portions, we should find rather 
the largest half on the right side. The natural posi- 
tion of the heart is shown in the engraving. The 
point is directed towards the left side, close to the 
fifth rib ; and the reason we attribute its position to 
the left side, rather than the right, is this, that we 
can more readily feel the pulsation on this side than 
we can on the other, because the last of the four 
great cavities of the heart, namely, the left ventricle, 
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is placed on the left side; trom this the blood is 
forced over the whole system, and we readily feel its 
pumping action through the ribs, 





The Heart in its natural situation; the Pericardium that encloses it cut open, 


Young puppies are said to be blind for nme days 
after their birth; the fact is, they seldom see until 
the twelfth or fourteenth day. 





TueERE is but one case wherein a man may commend him- 
self with good grace, and that is, in commending virtue to 
another, especially if it be such a virtue whereunto himself 
pretendeth.——Lorp Bacon. 





VirtvE is not to be considered in the light of mere inno- 
cence,—or abstaining from harm,—but as the exertion of 
our faculties in doing good: as Titus, when he had let a 
day slip undistinguished by some act of virtue, cried out, 
“T have lost a day!" If we regard our time on this light, 
how many days shall we look back upon as irretrievably 
lost? And to how narrow a compass would such a method 
of calculation frequently reduce the longest life. 





VirtvE is the queen of labourers; Opinion the mistress of 
fools; Vanity the pride of nature; and Contention the over- 
throw of families. Virtue is not obtained in seeking 
strange countries, but by mending old errors. Pythagoras 
compares Virtue to the letter P, which is small at the foot 
and broad at the head; meaning, that to attain Virtue is 
very painful, but its possession very pleasant—ANon. 


FUNERAL DIRGE. 


Dear as thou wast, and justly dear, 
We will not weep for thee; 
One thought shall check the starting tear, 
It is—that thou art free. 
And thus shall Faith’s consoling power 
The tears of love restrain ; 
Oh! who that saw thy parting hour, 
Could wish thee here again ? 
Triumphant in thy closing eye 
The hope of glory shone; 
Joy breathed in thy expiring sigh, 
To think the fight was won. 
Gently the passing spirit fled, 
Sustained by grace divine ; 
Oh! may such grace on me be shed, 
And make my end like thine !—Rev. T. Date 





As reason is a rebel unto faith, so passion unto reason. 
as the propositions of faith seem absurd unto reason, s¢ 
the theories of reason unto passion,——S1r Tuomas Brown, 
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LABOUR AND REST: 


AN ALLEGORY. 


In the early ages of the world, mankind was happy 
in the enjoyment of continual pleasure and constant 
plenty under the protection of Rest, a gentle divinity, 
who required of her worshippers neither altars nor 
sacrifices ; and whose rites were only performed by 
prostrations upon turfs of flowers in shades of jasmine 
and myrtle, or by dances on the banks of rivers flow- 
ing with milk and nectar. 

Under this easy government, the first generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual Spring, ate the 
fruits which without culture fell inte their hands, and 
slept under bowers arched by Nature, with the birds 
singing over their heads, and the beasts sporting about 
them. 

But, by degrees, each, though there was more than 
enough for all, was desirous of appropriating part to 
himself. Then entered Violence, and Fraud, and 
Theft, and Rapine. Soon after Pride and Envy broke 
into the world, and brought with them a new standard 
of wealth ; for men, who till then thought themselves 
rich when they wanted nothing, now rated their de- 
mands, not by the ealls of nature, but by the plenty 
of others ; and began to consider themselves as poor, 
when they beheld their own possessions exceeded by 
those of their neighbours. 

Amidst the prevalence of this corruption, the state 
of the earth was changed ; the year was divided into 
seasons ; part of the ground became barren, and the 
rest yielded only berries, acorns, and herbs. The 
Summer, indeed, furnished a coarse and inelegant 
sufficiency, but Winter was without any relief: 
famine, with a thousand diseases, which the incle- 
mency of the air invited into the upper regions, made 
havoc among the men, and there appeared to be 
danger lest they should be destroyed before they were 
reformed. 

To oppose the devastations of Famine, who scattered 
the ground everywhere with carcasses, Labour came 
down upon the earth. Labour was the son of Neces- 
sity, the nurseling of Hope, and the pupil of Art; he 
had the strength of his mother, the spirit of his nurse, 
and the dexterity of his governess. His face was 
wrinkled with the wind, and swarthy with the sun; 
he had implements of husbandry in one hand, with 
which he turned up the earth; in the other he had 
the tools of architecture, and raised walls and towers 
at his pleasure. 

He called out with a rough voice, Mortals! see 
here the power to whom you are consigned, and from 
whom you are to hope for all your pleasures, and all 
your safety. You have long languished under the 
dominion of Rest, an impotent and deceitful goddess, 
who can neither protect nor relieve, but resigns you 
to the first attacks of either Famine or Disease, and 
suffers her shades to be invaded by every enemy, and 
destroyed by every accident. Wake, therefore, to the 
call of Labour. I will teach you to remedy the 
sterility of the earth. and the severity of the sky; I 
will compel Summer to find provisions for the Winter. 
I will force the waters to give you their fish, the air 
its fowls, and the forest its beasts ; I will teach you 
to pierce the bowels of the earth; and bring out 
from the caverns of the mountains, metals which shall 
give strength to your hands, and security to your 
bodies, by which you may be covered from the 
assaults of the fiercest beasts, and with which you 
shall fell the oak, and divide rocks, and subject all 
Nature to your use and pleasure. 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the in- 
habitants of the globe considered Labour as their 
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only friend, and hasted to his command. He led 
them out to the open fields and mountains, and 
showed them how to open mines, to level hills, to 
drain marshes, and change the courseof rivers, The 
face of things was immediately transformed ; the 
land was covered with towns and villages, encom- 
passed with fields of corn, and plantations of fruit- 
trees ; and nothing was seen but heaps of grain, and 
baskets of fruit, full tables, and crowded storehouses. 

Labour and his followers added almost every hour 
new acquisitions to their conquests, and saw Famine 
gradually dispossessed of his dominions ; till, at last, 
amidst their jollity and triumphs, they were depressed 
and amazed by the approach of Lassitude, who was 
known by her sunk eyes and dejected countenance. 
She came forward trembling and groaning ; at every 
groan the hearts of all those that beheld her lost their 
courage, their nerves slackened, their hands shook, 
and the instruments of labour fell from their grasp. 

Rest now took leave of the groves and valleys 
which she had hitherto inhabited, and entered into 
palaces, reposed herself in alcoves, and slumbered 
away the Winter upon beds of down, and the Summer 
in artificial grottoes, with cascades playing before her. 
There was, indeed, always something wanting to com- 
plete her felicity, and she could never lull her return- 
ing fugitives to that serenity which they knew before 
their engagements with Labour: nor was her domi- 
nion entirely without control; for she was obliged 
to share it with Luxury, though she always looked 
upon her as a false friend, by whom her influence 
was in reality destroyed, while it seemed to be pro- 
moted. 

The two soft associates, however, reigned for some 
time without visible disagreement, till at last Luxury 
betrayed her charge, and let in Disease, to seize upon 
her worshippers. Rest then flew away, and left the 
place to the usurpers ; who employed all their arts 
to fortify themselves in their possession, and to 
strengthen the irterest of each other. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived their 
reign of short duration and uncertain tenure, and 
their empire liable to inroads from those who were 
alike enemies to both. They each found their subjects 
unfaithful, and ready to desert them upon every 
opportunity. Labour saw the riches which he had 
given always carried away as an offering to Rest, and 
Rest found her votaries in every exigence flying from 
her to beg help of Labour. They therefore at last 
determined upon an interview, in which they agreed 
to divide the world between them, and govern it 
alternately, allotting the dominion of the day to one, 
and that of the night to the other, and promised to 
guard the frontiers of each other; so that whenever 
hostilities were attempted, Satiety should be inter- 
cepted by Labour, and Lassitude expelled by Rest. 

Thus the ancient quarrel was appeased: Rest, 
united to Labour, gave birth to Health, a benevolent 
goddess, who consolidated the union of her parents, 
and contributed to the regular vicissitudes of their 
reign, by dispensing her gifts to those only who shared 
their lives in just proportions between Rest and 
Labour.—Dr. JoHnson. 


Surety, if it were put out of our power to perform acts of 
benevolence, our life itself would become poor enough. If 
it were possible that the impulse of pity could die in us. 
there would be a melancholy prospect for our joy and our 
pleasure. The man who is fortunate enough to be able to 
give, receives more than the poor taker. Alas! it is the 
only thing that can at all mitigete the harshness of pro- 
perty, the eruelty of possession, tha. a part of what is dis- 
proportionately accumulated is dropped upon the wretched 
creatures who are pining below us, that it may not be 
utterly forgotten that we are all brethren.—Tuixcx, 
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COMPARISON OF MEN WITH ANIMALS. 
Or all the species of animals which exist on the sur- 
face of the earth, man alone exhibits an excessive dis- 
parity in his attainments at remote periods of his 
history. In animals, each individual attains the 
complete use of all its faculties; and this, even though 
successive generations of the tribe be separated trom 
each other by a long lapse of time. With many ani- 
mals, nothing in the shape of instruction is needed. 
The insect-tribes at once proceed in the course that 
Nature has designed for them. No sooner does the 
egg burst, than the larva sets itself about the business 
of its existence ; it swims expertly through the water, 
and seeks out its appropriate food. Led by an un- 
erring instinct, it approaches the surface of the pool, 


er climbs the stalk of some aquatic plant, and ere the | 
spectator has time to mark the change, it launches off | 
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into an untried element, and is undistinguished amid | 


the thousands that have had the long experience of 
an hour. Some again wake to life in the tough bark, 
and eat their vermicular way through the sap-wood : 
till when the metamorphosis draws near, they suck 
the outer rind, cut it with their mandibles, elevate 
their elytra, unfold from beneath their delicate wings, 
and use with the utmost ease their newly-acquired 
powers and senses. . 


we find the elements of tuition begin to appear. The 
birds, for the most part, éducate their young; they 
lead them by short flights to seek their food, and only 
abandon them after their powers are fully developed. 
The same remark holds good of many of the quadru- 
peds. 
are nearly the same, with each individual of a species, 
But when we reach the top of the scale, how different ! 
The young of the human species receives not merely 
that tuition which is common to all mammalia, but 
also a distinct kind of education which conveys the 
fruits of the experience of all the preceding genera- 
tions. Man lives to add to that experience, and 
though his physical powers reach to their full deve- 
lopement, the entire man knows nothing of maturity. 
Powers of which our ancestors were ignorant, are now 
wielded by us, while we, in our turn, are opening the 
way for other and more transcendent powers to be 
employed by our descendants. 

The burrowing bee still uses the same instrument 
to pierce the downright shaft, and to cluster round it 
the beautifully-smoothed cells. Still she selects the 
hard-beaten soil, whence the wind may sweep the 
dust that otherwise would betray her labours. The 
sand-spider still uses the same cement to form the 
walls of her retreat, and to weave her branchy net. 
But man is found at one time burying himself in the 
ground, at another tearing the rocks asunder to rear 
magnificent palaces. Here he draws his sustenance 
from the ocean, there he cultivates the ground ; here 
he clothes himself in the skin of the wild beast, there 
he wears the delicate web, and prides himself in the 
splendour of his apparel. With man there is no per- 
manence ; everything is changing, and each season 
adds to his powers and corafort. He seems to pos- 
sess an endless variety of appetites, that are only 
called into action as opportunity offers for their grati- 
fication ; there lurks within him an immense variety 
of powers, of which only a few are called into active 
use by any individual. 

Among animals, the history of an individual is 
almost the history of the race; but the story of the 
life of man is ever changing ; and the mode of living 
of one nation appears incredible to another. Man is 
possessed of a highly muscular and pliable form, 
capable of enduring long and vigorous exertion ; the 
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tenderness of his lhmos prohibits the direct employ- 
ment of his powers. The animals are invariably 
supplied with instruments fit for the various opera- 
tions they have to perform. The bee has the pro- 
boscis to reach the nectary; the burrowing animals 
have claws for digging the earth, and the beasts of 
prey for tearing their food. But man works by tools. 
The capability of employing inanimate matter, of 
making it, as it were, a part of himself, is peculiar to 
man: only faint traces of that power are to be per- 
ceived among the animal tribes. In man it is com- 


‘pletely developed ; for, on reflection, we at once per- 


ceive that almost every operation which we perform, 
is done by the assistance of tools of one kind or 
another.—Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 





As I was walking this morning, I was wonderfully pleased 


_ to see the different workings of instinct in a hen, followed 


by a brood of ducks. The young, upon the sight of a pond, 


| immediately ran into it; while the step-mother, with all 


. ! 
In all cases, however, the powers arrived at | 





imaginable anxiety, hovered about the borders of it, to call 
them out of an element that appeared to her so dangerous 
and destructive. 

As the different principle which acted in these different 
animals cannot be termed reason, so when we call it instinct, 
we mean something we have no knowledge of. To me, as 


: = ‘ | I hinted i las yi i i irecti 
Ascending (as it is termed) the scale of existence, | hinted in my last paper, it seems the immediate direction 


of Providence, and such an operation of the Supreme 
Being, as that which determines all the portions of matter 
to their proper centres——ADDISON. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN naturally stands in a great station, 
as he is one of the strongest links in society, between 
government and the lower orders of mankind; and he is a 
real blessing to the district where he lives, when he unites 
the three great characteristics of a country gentleman, a 
good neighbour, and a good magistrate——Kernr. 


PEDANTRY consists in the use of words unsuited to the 
time, place, and company. The language of the market 
would be in the schools as pedantic, though it would net 
be reprobated by that name, as the language of the schools 
in the market. The man of the world, who insists that no 
other terms but such as occur in common conversation 
should be employed in a scientific disquisition, and with no 
greater precision, is as truly a pedant as the man of letters, 
who, either over-rating the acquirements of his auditors, or 
misled by his own familiarity, with technical and scholastic 
terms, converses at the wine-table with his mind fixed on 
the museum or the laboratory. —~CoLeRIDGE. 





ConvERSATION enriches the understanding, but solitude is 
the nurse of genius.——G1BBON. 


Gatery is to good humour as animal perfumes to vegetable 
fragrance; the one overpcwers weak spirits, the other 
recreates and revives them. Gaiety seldom fails to give 
some pain; the hearers either strain their faculties to 
accompany its towerings, or are left behind in envy and 
despair. Good humour boasts no faculties which every one 
does not believe in his own power, and pleases principally 
by not offending.—Dr. Jounson. 


A CurisTIANn may be concerned to act in character, and 
adorn the profession of the Gospel, without any imputation 
of vanity, and opportunities, though in obscurity and re- 
tirement, will not be long wanting. The late pious John 
Newton is said to have endured a very severe operation 
without a groan. The operator expressed surprise at his 
fortitude. “ Why, Sir,” said he, “I have preached some 
years from my pulpit about Divine support, and shall I 
live to negative all by my cowardice?” Great and trying 
occasions, which attract the eyes of all men, rarely occur; 
but every good man frequently finds something to exercise 
his faith and patience. “ Perhaps,” said Mr. Cecil, “ it is 
a greater energy of Divine pewer, which keeps the Chris- 
tian from day to day, from year to year, praying, hoping, 
running, believing, against all hinderances, which maintains 
him as a living martyr, than that which bears him up for 


an hour in sacrificing himself at the stake.”"-——-R, 
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GREAT VALUE OF WATER IN HOT 
CLIMATES. 





For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink in my name, 
because ye be of Christ, verily 1 say unto you, he shall not lose his 
reward.—Manrk. ix. 4]. 





In our temperate climate we scarcely understand the 
full force of this expression of our Saviour; but in 
hot eastern climates, a cup of cold water is frequently 
a very essential relief and refreshment. In some 
parts of the East, considerable pains and expense 
have been bestowed on inventions to supply travellers 
with water, and these are always considered as works 
of peculiar benevolence. It is remarkable, that it is 
mentioned of the Hindoos in some parts of India, 
that they sometimes go a considerable distance to 
fetch water, and bring it to the roadside, where tra- 
vellers are likely to pass, and offer it to them, in 
honour of the gods. Fountains are common in the 
East. Their number is owing to the nature of the 
country and the climate. 

The soil, parched and thirsty, demands moisture 
to aid vegetation ; and a cloudless sun, which inflames 
the air, requires for the people the verdure, shade, 
and coolness, its agreeable attendants; hence they 
occur not only in the towns and villages, -but in the 
fields and gardens, and by the sides of the roads, 
and by the beaten tracks on the mountains. Many 
of them are the useful donations of humane persons 
while living, or have been bequeathed as legacies on 
their decease. The Turks esteem the erecting of 
them as meritorious, and seldom go away after per- 
forming their ablutions or drinking, without gratefully 
blessing the name and memory of the founder. 

The method used by the ancients for obtaining the 
necessary supplies still prevails ; this is done by pipes 
or paved channels. When arrived at the destined 
spot, it is received by a cistern with a vent, and the 
waste current pusses below from another cistern, often 
an open sarcophagus. It is common to find a cup 
of tin or iron hanging near by achain, or a wooden 
scoop with a handle placed in a niche in the wall. 

The front is of stone or marble, and in some painted 
and decorated with gilding, and with an inscription 
in Turkish characters in relievo. The blessing of the 
name and memory of the builder of one of these 
fountains, shows that a cup of water is in these 
countries by no means a despicable thing. Niebuhr 
tells us, that among the public buildings of Kahira, 
those houses ought to be reckoned where they daily 
give water gratis to all passengers that desire it. 
Some of these houses make a very handsome appear- 
ance, and those whose business it is to wait on pas- 
sengers, are to have some vessels of copper curiously 
tinned, and filled with water, always ready on the 
window next the street. Hall, in his Peru, gives the 
following account of the value of water at Payta. 
“ Being nearly choked with dust, I began the con- 
versation by begging a glass of water; upon which 
one of the matrons pulled a key from her pocket, 
and gave it to a young lady, who carried it to a 
corner of the room, where a large jar was placed, 
and unlocking the metal lid, measured out a small 
tumbler-full of water for me; after which she secured 
the jar, and returned the key to her mother. This 
extraordinary economy of water arose, as they told 
us, from there not being a drop to be got nearer than 
three or four leagues off; and as the supply even at 
this distance was precarious, water at Payta was not 
only a necessary of life, but, as in a ship on a long 
voyage, was considered a luxury.” The following 
quotation from Carne’s Letters from the East, will 
show the value of water in these climes, “ Fatigued 
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with heat and thirst, we came to a few cottages in a 
palm wood, and stopped to drink of a fountain of 
delicious water. In our northern climate, no idea 
can be formed of the exquisite luxury of drinking in 
Egypt: little appetite for food is felt; but when, 
after crossing the burning sands, you reach the rich 
line of woods on the brink of the Nile, and pluck 
the fresh limes, and mixing their juice with Egyptian 
sugar, and the soft river-water, drink repeated bowls 
of lemonade, you feel that every other pleasure of 
the senses must yield to this. One then perceives the 
beauty and force of those similes in Scripture, where 
the sweetest emotions of the heart are compared to 
the assuaging of thirst in a sultry land.” 

On our Saviour’s words, “ Whosoever shall give 
you a cup of water to drink in my name, because ye 
belong to Christ, verily I say unto you he shall 
not lose his reward,’ Harmer justly remarks, “ The 
general meaning is plain to every reader; that no 
service performed to a disciple of Christ, out of 
love to his Master, though comparatively small, 
should pass away unrewarded: but those in more 
temperate climates are sometimes apt to imagine 
that the instance our Lord mentions, is of so very 
trifling a nature that it appears almost ludicrous. 
It certainly would not appear so to an inhabitant of 
the East, to whom our Lord made that declaration: 
a cup of cold water is to them a refreshment not un- 
worthy of acceptance.” To this Dr. Clarke adds a 
further illustration, that it appears from the most 
authentic information, the Hindoos sometimés go a 
great distance to fetch water, and then boil it, that 
it may not be hurtful to travellers who are hot; after 
this they stand from morning to night in some great 
road, where there is neither pit nor rivulet; and 
offer it in honour of their gods, to be drunk by the 
passengers. 

This necessary work of charity in those countries 
seems to have been practised among the more humane 
and pious Jews; and our Lord assures them, that if 
they do this in his name, they shall not lose their 
reward. This one circumstance of the Hindoos 
offering the water to the fatigued passengers in honour 
of their gods, is an excellent illustration of the words 
of our Saviour. 

[Illustrations of Passages in the Sacred Volume.] 


To the man of humanity, the world is generally disposed to 
ascribe every other good quality; of its influence all, in 
some degree, partake, and therefore all love it——Buair. 


No man is a better merchant than he that lays out his 
time upon God, and his money upon the poor.—JEREMY 
TAYLor. 


Derr not thy charities till death; for certainly, if a man 
weigh it rightly, he that doth so is rather liberal of another 
man’s than his own.— Bacon. 


Every man has just as much vanity as he wants under 
standing.—Swirr. 


Way are not more gems from our early prose writers scat- 
tered over the country by the periodicals? Great old books 
of the great old authors are not in everybody's reach; and 
though it is better to know them thoroughly than to know 
them only here and there, yet it is a good work to give a 
little to those who have neither time nor means to get more. 
Let every book-worm, when in any fragrant, scarce old 
tome, he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration that 
does his heart good, hasten to give it COLERIDGE. 
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